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Students take on new challenges 


Encourage children, 
economist says 


BARBARA BLACK 


Economist James McIntosh has good news. The | 
key to academic success may be as simple as get- 
ting the appropriate encouragement. 

“Children from disadvantaged families are not 
condemned to be at the bottom of the grade dis- 
tribution” McIntosh says in a recent paper. “In 
fact, children with poorly educated fathers can 
actually do better than average if their parents 
have positive education attitudes and praise 
their children when they do well? 

Many grown children of humble parents can 
attest to this, but it’s nice to have it confirmed by | 
econometrics. 

McIntosh’s recent study, “Family Background, 
Parental Involvement, and Academic Achieve- | 
ment in Canadian Schools; caught the approv- | 
ing attention of Peggy Curran, The Gazette's uni- | 
versity columnist, on Feb. 14. 

The reason it’s good news is that attitudes, | 
unlike genetics and being born into wealth, can | 
be changed. Single parents are given reason for 
hope as well. 

“The effects of having parents who have sepa- 
rated or divorced, or coming from a household 
which is on welfare are relatively small? the 
paper says. “The impact of household income is 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 | 
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Enjoying themselves at the CIHR reception are: Back row, from left: Researchers Andrew Ryder, Carsten Wrosch, Michel Dugas, Adam 
Radomsky and Dean David Graham. Front row, from left: Dale Stack, Alex Schwartzman, VP Louise Dandurand and Michael Sacher. 


Arts & Science fétes 
medical researchers 


BARBARA BLACK 


The results were so good, the Faculty of 
Arts and Science just had to party. 

The celebration was in honour of our 
resounding success in this year's CIHR 
funding applications (see Journal, Feb. 8) 
and Concordia doesn’t even have a fac- 


| ulty of medicine. It was a result that 


delighted Dean David Graham, who told 


| those at the modest reception on the 


Loyola Campus how thrilled and proud 
he was. His delight was shared by Vice- 
Research. and Graduate 
Studies Louise Dandurand. 

Assistant Professor Michael Sacher 
was the biggest winner. He had the top- 
ranked application in the field of bio- 
chemistry and molecular biology, and 
will be awarded a grant of $118,545 a 
year for five years, a total of $592,730. 

Sacher works on identifying and char- 
acterizing factors that interact with the 
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multisubunit vesicle tethering complex 
TRAPP. This is remarkably sophisticated 
cell research. 

The rest of the CIHR recipients were 
from Concordia’s powerhouse Psych- 
ology Department. Carsten Wrosch, an 
assistant professor, had the top-ranked 
application in the field of psychosocial, 
sociocultural and behavioral determi- 
nants of health. Wrosch investigates 
common age-related challenges, and 
benefits of self-regulation for the psy- 


* chological and physical health of older 


adults. Distinguished Professor Emeritus 
of Psychology Alex Schwartzman, a main- 
stay of the Centre for Research in 
Human Development (CRDH), and 
Associate Professor Paul Hastings were 
top-ranked in the same field, winning 
$126,667 per year for four years, a total 
of $506,668. You can read more about 
their remarkable research on page 3. 
Associate Professor Michel Dugas, 
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who is also in the CRDH, was ranked 
fourth among successful applications in 
the same field. His grant is for $50,041 
annually for five years. 

Dugas studies subjects with anxiety, 
and the effect of cognitive-behavioral 
treatment on their disorder. As we told 
you in the Thursday Report on Oct. 7, 
2004, he has developed an approach to 
generalized anxiety disorder (GAD) that 
is being used in several settings across 
Canada. GAD affects between four and 
six per cent of the population. 

Associate Professor Andrew Ryder 
and Samuel Noh, from the Centre for 
Addiction and Mental Health Found- 
ation, were ranked fifth, and will get 
$128,850 annually for three years. They 
are looking at somatic and psychologi- 
cal symptoms in Asian Canadians, and 
the role of cultural and individual differ- 
ences in the psychopathology, assess- 
ment and treatment of depression. 
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Digital dollars benefit libraries 


KAREN HERLAND 





Concordia’s digital library holdings 
in the social sciences and humani- 
ties are about to improve consider- 
ably, thanks to a $19-million grant 
from the Canada Foundation for 
Innovation (CFI). 

The money will go to the 
Canadian Research Knowledge 
Network (CRKN), a consortium of 
67 academic libraries. Concordia is 
one of 15 Quebec institutions that 
will benefit from the funding. 

“This announcement demon- 
strates that CFI, which is an impor- 


tant research funding body, recog- 
nizes the importance of digital 
information as a necessary infra- 
structure for research,’ said Jocelyn 
Godolphin, Assistant Director of 
Collection Services. 

Over 50 per cent of researchers 
and students work within the 
social sciences and humanities. 
The benefits of this funding will be 
felt from Memorial University of 
Newfoundland right to the 
University of Victoria. 

A similar amount was awarded 
by CFI almost a decade ago to the 
CRKN’s predecessor, CNSLP (the 


Food for thought: concordia held a breakfast presided over by VP 
Research and Graduate Studies Louise Dandurand on Feb. 13. (Far right, 
with Provost Martin Singer, left, and President Claude Lajeunesse, cen- 


tre). 


The University Research Award recipients and Petro-Canada Young 
Innovator Award recipients spoke about their research. 

Dandurand said the presentations “were a good example of the wide 
diversity of research at Concordia and the breadth of the impact of what 
we are doing."Although the researchers represented all four faculties 
and a variety of disciplines and levels of experience, what was striking 


was the complementarity of the work. 


Catherine Mulligan discussed her work on water treatment. William 
Reimer’s research on rural communities recognizes the importance of 
water management for the growth and health of small communities. 

Laszlo Kalman is exploring the energy potential in how photosynthesis 
splits water molecules into oxygen and hydrogen. Kamran Siddiqui is 
studying heat and cold transfer in the precise place where ocean meets 
sky. Understanding that dynamic may lead to the development of more 
sophisticated heating and cooling systems. 

Also recognized were Catherine Russell, Maryléne Gagné, 
Muthukumaran Packirisamy, Sofiéne Tahar and Michelle Nokken. 


Canadian National Site Licensing 
Project), to finance scientific jour- 
nals. It was a first. 

“We never thought we could get 
the funds for social science and 
humanities research, because the 
field is so vast; said Director of 
Libraries, Bill Curran. 

“This shows that Canadian aca- 
demic libraries have really got it 
together to apply for this funding 
and be successful” Godolphin said. 

The challenge will now be for 
the CRKN’s central office at the 
University of Ottawa to solicit sug- 
gestions from all 67 members, 


establish priorities and then nego- 
tiate with appropriate interna- 
tional digital journals, databases, 
and collections. 

“The CRKN has recently enabled 
member libraries to add all the Sage 
journals, and ARTstor (a bank of dig- 
ital images). And they are actively 
negotiating with publishers for other 
electronic collections; Godolphin 
said. Because the 67 libraries negoti- 
ate as a group, they can get better 
prices from publishers. 

In addition to journals, CRKN 
will be reviewing the needs of 
humanities and social sciences 


researchers for other kinds of digi- 
tal information. Already on the 
table are statistical data, interna- 
tional news services, newspapers, 
social and political policy docu- 
ments, images, and historic texts. 
For instance, the London Times is 
currently digitizing its entire 
archive. Similarly, collections of 
18th and 19th century literature 
are being digitized. 

Godolphin expects some addi- 
tional collections to be available by 
the beginning of the fall term, 
accessible to researchers and stu- 
dents both on site and online. 





Political rebel, fine scholar: George Rudé 


BARBARA BLACK 





When he taught history at Sir 
George Williams and _ then 
Concordia University, George 
Rudé was probably the university's 
most distinguished scholar. Now 
his scholarly papers are housed in 
the Concordia Archives, on the 
tenth floor of the Hall Building, 
where they are available to schol- 
ars. 
His story is poignant one. He 
was a political radical, and 
Concordia was his refuge from 
England, where he was effectively 
shut out of a teaching career 
because of his politics. However, it 
was his resolutely proletarian 
approach to history that made his 
scholarship so groundbreaking. 
He was born in 1910 to a 
Norwegian engineer and an 
English woman educated in 
Germany. His early years were 
spent in Norway, but the family 
soon moved to England, where he 


was educated at Shrewsbury 
School and Cambridge. 

A specialist in modern lan- 
guages, in 1932 he visited the 
Soviet Union and joined the 
British Communist Party three 
years later. This was a period 
when many intellectuals in the 
West were enamored of the Soviet 
experiment and keen to break out 
of old social hierarchies and polit- 
ical conventions. 

During the 1939-45 war, Rudé 
served in the London Fire Service. 
After the peace, he found teaching 
closed to him. He turned to histo- 
ry and received a doctorate from 
London University in 1950. 

Rudés first book, The Crowd in 
the French Revolution, which grew 
out of his doctoral thesis, became 
an instant classic. He went on to 
expand it into another book called 
The Crowd in History, and would 
write 17 books in all. After several 
years teaching in Australia (where 
his former students still hold a 


seminar every two years in his 
name), he came to Canada, and 
started teaching at Sir George in 
1970. 

History professor Carolyn Fick 
was one of his students. She also 
wanted to do a thesis on the 1789 
French revolution, but Rudé 
steered her towards less trodden 
ground, the 1791-1804 Haitian 
Revolution. 

“He wrote what came to be 
called ‘history from below,” Fick 
said. “His model was Georges 
Lefebvre, one of the great histori- 
ans of the French Revolution. But 
he shared common ground in this 
with other scholars and friends. In 
his work, Rudé put names and 
faces on the ‘crowd’, up until then 
commonly called the mob or the 
rabble by more traditional histori- 
ans. 
“He distinguished between its 
various layers — the working 
class, the artisans, journeymen 
and tradesmen, and he did it by 


examining the police records of 
the day. He was able to weave it all 
into a political analysis’ 

Rudé was a Marxist, Fick said, 
but not a doctrinaire one who 
held to a strictly determinist view 
of history. He was interested in the 
dynamic forces at work, how the 
foot soldiers of the revolution 
viewed the world and interacted 
with those above them. It was the 
activity of the crowd that gave the 
bourgeois leaders of the revolu- 
tion their legitimacy. 

Archivist Nancy Marrelli said 
Rudé deposited some of his docu- 
ments at the university when he 
left in 1985 and returned to 
England, where he died in 1993, 
Last year, she discovered that 
more Rudé papers were in the 
hands of a British bookseller. A 
price was negotiated, and the 
materials were bought jointly by 
the Archives, the History 
Department, and the offices of the 
Provost and the Faculty of Arts 


and Science. 

These newly arrived materials 
have not yet been processed to 
make them accessible to scholars, 
but Marrelli expects that the pro- 
cessing will be done soon. 

She remembers Rudé well. “He 
was much beloved, and a great 
teacher,’ she said. 

Fred Krantz also remembers 
him well. They were colleagues in 
the History Department, and 
Krantz wrote a Festschrift, or cele- 
bratory volume, of essays by vari- 
ous authors in Rudé’s honour 
when Rudé retired. 

In the introduction to History 
From Below, Krantz says Rudé 
“proke on the one hand with 
uncritically sentimental tradition 
and [on the other, with] unwar- 
rantedly hostile viewpoints. . . . 
Rudé’s work, emblematic of the 
field it has so greatly influenced, 
exhibited a characteristic person- 
al concern with ordinary people’ 
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Long-term study 
keeps on growing 


DAWN WISEMAN 


For the past 30 years Alex 
Schwartzman and his colleagues 
at Concordias Centre for 
Research on Human Develop- 
ment (CRDH) have been con- 
ducting a unique study. It is one 
of the few studies in the world to 
have followed a large number of 
subjects from childhood through 
to their mid-life years. 

Although Schwartzman retired 
in 2004 as Distinguished Professor 
Emeritus, he remains very active 
in research. He heads up the 
Concordia Longitudinal Risk 
Research Project. Schwartzman’s 
research began in 1976 with co- 
investigator Jane Ledingham ( for- 
merly at Concordia), with a focus 
on determining whether frequent 
aggression and/or withdrawal in 
childhood signaled the risk of 
schizophrenia in early adulthood. 
The aim of the study was to help 
mental health workers identify 
and target for early preventive and 
remedial treatment children who 
are at risk for this seriously dis- 
abling disorder. 

Four thousand francophone 
children in Montreal were initial- 
ly screened. The choice of follow- 
ing francophone children to 
maturity was made because 
Canadian census data indicated 
that they were far more likely to 
remain nearby and accessible for 
long-term study. And, as it turns 
out, they have. The “children” 
who have been participating in 
the study are now entering their 
forties, and have children of their 
own entering their teens. 
Schwartzman noted, “They have 
been immensely helpful and 
cooperative; for which he and 
his colleagues are very grateful. 

In tracking the personal 
adjustment of children into 
maturity, it became apparent to 
the project's now expanded 
team of CRDH researchers and 
their students that the children 
who were aggressive or with- 
drawn were at risk not only for 
schizophrenia but for other 
mental and physical health 
problems as well; and not only 
at the stage of entry into adult- 
hood, but also at earlier and 
later points in their lives. The 
project has therefore broadened 
into a program of studies exam- 
ining health risk factors over the 
life course of these children, and 
more recently, of their children. 
Many of the project's findings 
have drawn attention to educa- 


Si 


Professor Emeritus Alex Schwartzman researches across generations. 


tion and income, social support 
and friendship, and parenting 
and family life as the key levers 
of influence on mental and 
physical wellbeing across the 
life span and across generations. 

These findings have initiated 
two major lines of current study 
funded by federal and Quebec 
research granting agencies. One 
involves the observation and 
detailed measurement of the key 
developmental processes impli- 
cated in the transfer of biological 
and psychosocial risk factors 
from parent to child. 

The other deals with the ques- 
tion of intergenerational transfer 
in a much larger ecological con- 
text. It is examining the impact of 
major social changes over the 
past 40 years in Quebec on the 
transfer of emotional and physical 
health problems from parent to 
child across three generations — 
the parents (now grandparents) of 
the initial subjects; the subjects 
themselves (now parents); and 
their children. It involves the use 
of identity-protected archival 
health and census information, 
and as such, makes for an ideal 
naturalistic study that is ethically 
sensitive and at the same time 
richly informative for health sci- 
entists and practitioners, for 
social policy planners and legisla- 


tors, and for stakeholders and the 
community at large. 

According to Schwartzman, 
“The current direction of the 
longitudinal study also has an 
important bearing on work 
being done by prominent inves- 
tigators in Montreal and else- 
where on the nature-nurture 
dynamics of intergenerational 
transfer. The remarkable ad- 
vances in genomic/molecular 
research have, perhaps paradox- 
ically, placed emphasis on the 
role of experience over the life 
course as a modulator of geneti- 
cally rooted vulnerabilities to 
physical and mental health 
problems.” 

Five investigators in addition to 
Schwartzman are involved in the 
three-generation study that was 
recently awarded funding by 
CIHR (see Journal, Feb. 8). Paul 
Hastings of CRDH , is co-principal 
investigator, as is Michal Abra- 
hamowicz of McGijll’s Depart- 
ment of Epidemiology and 
Biostatistics. Robyn Tamblyn of 
the same department, Lisa Serbin, 
Director of CRDH, and CRDH fac- 
ulty member Dale Stack complete 
the roster of researchers associat- 
ed with the study. Their respective 
areas of expertise are particularly 
pertinent in this collaborative 
research undertaking. 
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ACCOLADES 


“Jewish studies take off north of the border” was the headline on a 
story in the U.S.-based online magazine Forward.com. The biggest of 
these programs is Concordia’s Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies, 
headed by Norman Rawvin. Steven Lapidus, a graduate student, 
told the Forward.com writer, “We have long underplayed our 
appeal.” The article noted that Religion professor Ira Robinson and 
Richard Menkis, of the University of British Columbia, are editing a 
special issue of the international journal Jewish History on Canadian 


Jewry. 
~oQ 


The Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery won the Grand Prize, 
Exhibition Catalogue, in the Grafika competition. It was the tenth edi- 
tion of the competition in graphic arts in Quebec, and 1,000 people 
reportedly attended the final presentation at Metropolis on Feb. 8. 


The winning publication, L’Echo des limbes, was published in 
November 2005 in conjunction with an exhibit by the same name, a 
project by curator Nathalie de Blois. Congratulations to Eric Dubois 
and Patrick Pellerin of Uniform for their concept, which was devel- 
oped in the spirit of the exhibition. The Gallery's innovative exhibi- 
tion catalogues, books, brochures and electronic documents are 
distributed by ABC Artbooks Canada. 


~@Qn- 


Gabrielle Maes, who earned a BFA in Advanced Vocal Training 
and won the Mills Purchase Prize for Best Performing Artist, is pre- 
senting Bedraggled at the Monument National Feb. 22 and 24. The 
cabaret-style show begins with Maes’ character, a “pretty raunchy” 
homeless woman, sitting in the audience. She was interviewed on 
CBC radio last weekend about her musical career. 


™~@Qoo 


Look for former Accounting stu- 
dent Anne Nahabedian in the 
March 7 episode of the popular 
ABC series Lost, playing the role 
of Amira. The actress, now living 
in Los Angeles, has also been on 
CSI as Officer Linda Mendosa 
and in a two-part season finale of 
The Closer for director Kevin 
Bacon. Nahabedian joined the 
Canadian Forces at age 17 and 
served three years in the Navy. As 
well as studying at Concordia, 
she has mastered five languages, 
and studied acting at the NYC 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 


~os 


Steven H. Appelbaum (Management) and Miguel Valero 
(EMBA) received a Best Paper Award from the Journal of American 
Academy of Business, Cambridge, for their article “The Crucial First 
Three Months: An Analysis of Leadership Transition Traps and 
Successes’ (March 2007). 


~oQo 


In the Canadian version of the Oscars, the Genies, Cinema alumni 
took four awards: Kevin Tierney, the producer of Bon Cop, Bad 
Cop (directed by former Film Production student Erik Canuel); 
Pierre Gill (Film Production) for cinematography in The Rocket; 
Maxime Giroux (Film Production) for best live action short for the 
drama Le Rouge au sol/Red, and Torill Kove for best animated 
short for The Danish Poet. 


~oe- 


Guy Lachapelle (Political Science) has thrown his hat in the ring. 
He will be a Parti Québécois candidate in the riding of Fabre, in 
Laval, in the next Quebec election. He told the Journal that he has 
entered politics to put more emphasis on the needs of the educa- 
tional sector. 
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LETTERS 


On cultural exchange 


The following open letter to the citizens of Hérouxville, Que., 

was published in Le Devoir and The Gazette: 
As faculty and students in the Religious Studies Department 
at Concordia University, we have been following with great 
interest the unfolding story of the cultural guidelines recently 
established by your community. In fact, due to our special sit- 
uation, we believe that we may have something to offer. 

Not only is Concordia University a central location for peo- 
ple of all backgrounds and cultures to come together and 
learn from each other, but in the Department of Religion, all 
doctoral students participate in a year-long seminar which 
brings together the doctoral students from the religion 
departments of the Université du Québec 4 Montréal as well 
as the Université Laval. 

This seminar permits emerging scholars to get to know 
each other as well as each one’s specific research interests. 
However, beyond the academic exchange comes an even 
more fruitful interaction: the personal and cultural. 

Perhaps the most significant lesson learned over these 
months of schooling is the one gained from simply meeting 
and getting to know people from other cultural communities, 
including our own. 

The admixture of anglophones and francophones from 
many diverse cultural communities who are studying an even 
larger variety of religions and ethnic communities has con- 
firmed to us one important lesson: cultural diversity and plu- 
ralism is a fruitful, engaging, and successful paradigm for con- 
temporary societies, especially in North America. 

In fact, the success of this program lies in the invaluable 
education about the diversity of religious and ethnic groups 
whose presence in our society helps construct the Québec 
that we all live in. It is in light of such a successful and integra- 
tive program that we make the following offer to you, good 
citizens of Hérouxville: 

It would be an honour to share with you the knowledge that 
we have gained in our experience of pluralism. We are there- 
fore offering to you the opportunity to learn of the success of 
religious pluralism in one or more of several ways. 

We can offer workshops and discussion groups from any of 
our highly trained and informed professionals. We can deliv- 
er lectures or conferences. We have books and videos and 
even personal testimony from individuals. 

We would be pleased to use our knowledge and experience 
in a pragmatic and significant way to enhance our collective 
homeland: Québec. 

Steven Lapidus (doctoral student), Donald Boisvert (professor), 
Norma Joseph (professor & chair) 














Work for the feds: The Political Science Department played host Feb. 9 to three federal employers, who met 
24 interns from the MA program in Public Policy and Public Administration (MPPPA) to tell them about opportunities 
in the public service. Above, from left, are Axel Huelsemeyer, Graduate Program Director, Julie Taylor, from the 
Office of the Auditor General of Canada, MPPPA Internship Coordinator Eve Pankovitch, Giovanni Matrisciano, Senior 
Policy Analyst, Transport Canada, and Sandra Choquette, of the Policy & Workplace Health Strategies Bureau. 


JMSB breaking new ground 


LAURIE ZACK 
Dean Jerry Tomberlin presented a 
snapshot to the Feb. 14 Board of 
Governors meeting of a JMSB 
poised for a leap forward. 

Some conditions affect all 
Quebec business schools. There is 
a strong domestic demand for 
undergraduate education in busi- 
ness, and a need for MBA gradu- 
ates. At the same time, competition 
among schools is fierce and gov- 
ernment funding low, making hir- 
ing difficult. 

When competing for professors, 
Tomberlin said the JMSB has a 20 
to 30 per cent negative salary gap 
with schools outside Quebec. The 
school is emerging from a hiring 
freeze with 91 tenure-track posi- 
tions but faces a spate of retire- 
ments. It will eventually grow to 
150 tenure-track and extended- 
term appointments. 

The JMSB is the largest English- 
language business school in 
Canada. Tomberlin said its vitality 
is due to the success of its under- 
graduate students. Positive word of 
mouth and a welcoming atmos- 
phere have made the JMSB the 


school of choice for many. The 
dynamic co-op program is also 
bringing in top undergraduates. 

Despite doubling PhD candi- 
dates in the last two years, the 
school will review its policy on rais- 
ing the GMAT score for entry into 
the MBA program, as it limited 
admission. It is also going to better 
differentiate the MBA from its 
competitors. Research is on the 
rise, actively supported by initia- 
tives like the recently announced 
Desjardins Centre for Innovation in 
Business Finance. 

At the heart of JMSB preoccupa- 
tions over the past two years was 
the elimination of a $3.4 million 
deficit. It is now a leaner operation, 
but at a cost. The school will have 
larger classes with more teaching 
assistants. However, the new JMSB 
building will provide more space 
and new classroom technology. 

Qualified professionals have 
been hired to do administrative 
and support work, freeing the fac- 
ulty members to concentrate on 
teaching and research. 

With the support of University 
Communications, the school’s 
marketing and communications 





Economist sees encouragement as key to higher 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

also quite small but significant. 
Thus it would appear that children 
from disrupted or low-income 
households will not automatically 
do poorly in school because of 
that?’ 

Current dropout rates for boys 
in Quebec are scandalously high. 
Somewhere between one-third 
and one-half do not finish high 
school. MclIntosh’s findings sug- 
gest that a campaign directed at 
their parents might be more effec- 
tive than putting more money into 
the schools themselves. 


“Educating parents about the 
benefits of getting good grades or 
going further in the educational 
system could lead to significant 
improvements in average grade 
performance,’ McIntosh writes. 

He adds a caveat: “There are lim- 
its, since between 65 and 70 per 
cent of Canadian parents already 
believe that these objectives are 
very important.’ 

Like many researchers in the 
field, McIntosh was stumped by 
the difference in academic per- 
formance between boys and girls. 
He concluded that girls are simply 
better at school. 


“Children from immigrant fami- 
lies, that is with fathers or mothers 
not born in Canada, do slightly 
better than average, so the integra- 
tion problems that many 
European countries have experi- 
enced are not present in Canada, 
at least as far as their participation 
in the educational system is con- 
cerned” 

McIntosh is associated with the 
Danish National Institute of Social 
Research, and sent an explanatory 
email from Copenhagen. 

“This part of a fairly broad 
research initiative that deals 
with various aspects of educa- 


education 


tion, including the determinants 
of attainment and performance. 
In other papers I examine test 
score results as well as what 
determines how well individuals 
do in the educational system. 
Some of the results are based on 
Danish data and some on 
Canadian data. 

“I am also interested in how 
important family background 
variables are and whether this has 
changed over the last 50 years. 
There are some economists who 
do this but there is not much 
Canadian research on how well 
students do in school” 


have been centralized under Karim 
Boulos and a more coherent, cost- 
effective operation developed. 
Alumni are active in events like the 
Awards of Distinction and mentor- 
ship programs. Fundraising is 
being pursued by Principal 
Development Director Joseph 
Capano. 

Tomberlin wants to develop 
more inter-faculty programs, such 
as a joint MBA/Master’s of 
Engineering, arts management 
with the Faculty of Fine Arts, and 
aviation security, modern language 
and communication programs 
with Arts & Science. The school is 
also looking to develop undergrad- 
uate studies in international busi- 
ness. 

Tomberlin said the outlook is 
positive, especially with the new 
building going up at the corner of 
Guy St. and De Maisonneuve Blvd. 
The stage is set for a new period of 
growth for the school. 
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TRACEY LINDEMAN 


With three men in Kingston 
Penitentiary nearing the hun- 
dredth day of a hunger strike and a 
year since Adil Charkaoui’s release 
from custody, Concordia students 
and members of the community 
took a hard look at Canada’s 
national security policies. 

As part of Concordia’s School of 
Community and Public Affairs 
(SCPA) curriculum, panelists 
Alexandre Trudeau, Mary Foster, 
John Thompson and Marcel Danis 
were invited to discuss the deten- 
tion of permanent residents and 
foreign nationals on security cer- 
tificates. The moderator was 
SCPA principal Daniel Salée. 

The panelists agreed that 
greater transparency in the judi- 
cial process is needed in order to 
speed up inquiries and provide the 
defendants with a fair trial. 
Concordia professor and adminis- 
trator Marcel Danis, who is also a 
criminal defense lawyer, deemed 
Canada’s legal system the best in 
the world, but lamented its treat- 
ment of men detained on security 
certificates since 9/11. 

“The most basic right, citizen or 
not, should be the presumption of 
innocence; Danis said. 
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School of Community and Public Affairs principal Daniel Salée (left) listens as Alexandre Trudeau discusses the 
need for courts to be accountable to the public. The media can help make this happen. 


John Thompson, president of 
the MacKenzie Institute, former 
military intelligence officer and 
perhaps the most unpopular pan- 
elist, agreed that the judicial 
process for security certificates 
lacked transparency, but added 
that sometimes the Canadian gov- 
ernment has good reason to stay 
tight-lipped. 

“There are going to be times 
when these certificates are going 
to continue to be necessary; he 
said, with respect to increasing 
international terrorism. 


Freelance journalist Alexandre 
Trudeau emphasized that the 
importance of having the media 
present at legal proceedings is to 
ensure that the courts’ decisions 
are accountable to the public. 
However, cases involving security 
certificates are closed to the 
media, the public, and the defen- 
dants. He implored citizens to 
demand more from Canada’s 
courts. “The justice system 
works for the people, not the gov- 
ernment.” 

Mary Foster, from the Coalition 


Justice for Adil Charkaoui, was 
even more skeptical of the coun- 
try’s legal stance on national secu- 
rity by questioning the validity of 
suspending defendants’ human 
rights. “I'm not convinced that 
security certificates are about 
national security, she said, later 
mentioning racial profiling as a 
possible motive. 

The panel fielded questions 
from the small but captivated 
audience, including one about the 
upcoming revision of the 2002 
anti-terrorism law. Thompson 
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more from justice system 


explained that compelling testi- 
mony, and investing the power in 
the police to arrest individuals 
based on the suspicion of forth- 
coming terrorist action, are meas- 
ures that will expire. 

Having this kind of dialogue in a 
university only makes sense, SCPA 
principal Salée said afterwards. 
The panel discussion series has 
been part of the SCPA’s curriculum 
since the program's inception, and 
aims to encourage debate on cur- 
rent policy issues. “It gives stu- 
dents a chance to familiarize 
themselves with various key polit- 
ical issues, Salée said. 

Adam Levy, a second-year SCPA 
student and co-coordinator of the 
security certificates panel, said he 
and colleagues Jens Schaal, Ryan 
Schwartz, Yasmin Heyat and Zakira 
Qaderi chose this particular topic 
because it’s been the subject of 
much media attention and felt that 
it complemented Concordia’ histo- 
ry. “People know we talk about rele- 
vant issues here; Levy said. 

The third SCPA panel will dis- 
cuss the birth control pill and its 
role in controlling women’s cycles 
on March 6, in time for 
International Women's Day. For 
more information, visit scpa- 
eapc.concordia.ca. 





Race, gender, violence and media 


KAREN HERLAND 


Yasmin Jiwani (Communications) 
arrived in Montreal from British 
Columbia in 2001. Watching 
events unfold post-9/11 helped her 
articulate the theme and title of 
her book, Discourses of Denial: 
Mediations of Race, Gender and 
Violence. 

This March 8, International 
Women’s Day, she will launch the 
book’s paperback edition in the 
Loyola's CJ atrium at 5 p.m. 

“I really wanted to explore the 
everyday encounter, and the links 
between private forms of violence 
(like intimate violence), public vio- 
lence and state-level violence? 
Jiwani said. “I wanted to show how 
the media plays a role in circulat- 
ing representations of violence, 
which then inform everyday 
thought and talk, legitimizing cer- 
tain actions or inactions’ 

Jiwani stresses that present- 
ing violence in this way is chal- 
lenging, “to confront the vio- 
lence of racism necessitates a 
recognition of the links between 
that which we call ‘violence’ and 
that which we call ‘racism’ — 


the violations inherent in both?” 

Jiwani studied psychology, soci- 
ology and communications in B.C., 
and spent some time as principal 
researcher and coordinator at the 
Feminist Research, Education, 
Development and Action Centre 
(FREDA), one of five Canadian 
centres devoted to analyzing vio- 
lence against women and children. 
“I wanted to be able to combine my 
work at FREDA with other seem- 
ingly disparate events, and draw 
out the linkages’ 

Discourses of Denial combines 
primary research with media rep- 
resentations of events. In one 
chapter, Jiwani researches how 
young women experience racism. 
“The girls were really savvy and 
had a language to describe their 
experience. What they didn’t have 
was any validation that what they 
experienced was really true” 

This research is juxtaposed with 
the media coverage of Reena Virk, 
a young South Asian teenager who 
was murdered by a group of teens 
in suburban Vancouver, and a hor- 
rific case of domestic violence in 
Vernon, B.C., involving an Indo- 


Canadian family. 


Discussing these events and 
experiences, Jiwani returns over 
and over again to the ways in 
which gender, race and violence 
interlock, influence each other and 
in many ways, cannot be separat- 
ed. 

“I am interested in how bodies 
are valued and devalued and how 
racism itself becomes a way of 
communicating power — of differ- 
entiating those bodies that count 
against others who don't} Jiwani 
said. The book articulates how 
“poth race and violence were cul- 
turalized in the Vernon case” 

Culture, she argues, constitutes 
a discourse of denial. Meanwhile, 
racism was completely erased in 
coverage of Virk’s murder even 
though the accused, the court and 
the media discussed her body in 


; racialized terms. 


Jiwani is very clear about how 
these issues affect her own life. 
“Race is a signifier. When it inter- 
locks with gender, you have a dif- 
ferent reading of the racialized 
and gendered body: 

She is all too aware that “when I 
walk outside on the road, no one 
knows I'm a university professor. 





Yasmin Jiwani traces both real experiences and media coverage to 
explore the interlocking factors of race, gender and violence. 


In that place [in public], my body is 
coded as a woman of colour and 
this invokes a whole range of con- 
notations which are anchored in a 
complex confluence of racism and 
sexism, not to mention a history of 
colonialism’ 

The book is capped off with a 
chapter on gendering terror focus- 
ing on The Gazettes coverage of 


race and gender, post-9/11. 

“I was interested in exploring 
this because The Gazette portrays 
itself as a minority paper in a 
majority landscape, and thus its 
coverage of minoritized, racialized 
and gendered bodies becomes all 
the more revealing, especially in 
terms of how terror itself gets [pre- 
sented]? 
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The Theatre students in the revue From Berlin to Broadway With Kurt Weill (above) were thrilled at the reaction to their two-week run in the tiny performing space in the Cazalet Theatre. Not only did 
they get standing ovations, director Nancy Helms reports that they were invited to audition for Royal Caribbean Cruises — “a great summer job to pay for school next year.” 


Student's Love Empire conquers the National Gallery 


BARBARA BLACK 


A Concordia student is now repre- 
sented in the collection of the 
august National Gallery of Canada. 
Mark Clintberg, who is doing a 
Master's in Art History, is the cre- 
ator of Love Empire/Lempire de 
lamour 2005, a large plywood 
installation on display in the land- 
mark Ottawa building. 

It takes the form of a rough 
wooden platform with a micro- 





phone and speakers. Gallery visi- 
tors are invited to take the stage 
and declare their love for someone 
or something. 

Heather Anderson, an assistant 
curator, reports, “Over the months 
that Love Empire has been on dis- 
play, declarations of love, rendi- 
tions of pop songs, Christmas car- 
ols and various murmurings have 
resounded from its speakers. 

“Groups ranging from school 
tours to teens and their friends, 


parents with kids as well as soli- 
tary visitors have responded to the 
casual aesthetic of the stage... 
Guards have reported a flurry of 
activity around the piece [and are] 
sometimes surprised by the sud- 
den eruption of a voice? 

At the back of the platform, 
tucked under the stairs, is a little 
niche with a sleeping bag. “I think 
people like having permission to 
go in there; Anderson said. “In the 
mornings, the sleeping bag and 
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National Gallery visitors take up Mark Clintberg’s challenge to publicly declare their love as part of hiSiinstal- 
lation piece Love Empire/l’empire de l'amour 2005. On display since the fall, it will come down on March 4. 


pillows look as though they've 
been tusselled around” 

In her research on the piece 
leading to the gallery's decision to 
acquire it, she said, “There is a 
latent tension present in Love 
Empire: Declaring one's love pub- 
licly transgresses the border 
between private expression and 
the larger public sphere” 

She also found interesting ten- 
sion “in the work's more sinister 
connotations that follow from the 
title and signage: Love Empire can 
be read as issuing an imperative. 
What might the command ito 
“Love Empire” mean?” 

While it’s unusual for the gallery 
to acquire work by a student, 
Anderson said the contemporary 
art collection necessarily includes 
works by relatively young artists, 
who are at the cutting edge of art 
practice. 

Asked why, artists like Clintberg 
forego conventional art forms like 
painting and sculpture. for such an 
interactive, personal approach, 
she said, “I think they want more 
social engagement. Also, they 
often question the role of the 


museum.” 

Last summer Clintberg was fea- 
tured on Socket, a CBC Radio pro- 
gram focusing on young Canadian 
artists. He approached Montreal- 
ers on the street, inviting them to 
“declare their love for someone or 
something” 

Clintberg earned his BFA from 
the Alberta College of Art and 
Design in 2001 and was awarded a 
residency through the Walter 
Phillips Gallery at the Banff Centre 
for the Arts in 2005, where he creat- 
ed Love Empire for the Alberta 
Biennial. He has done curatorial 
work in Calgary and Miami's Rubell 
Family Collection, and written for 
Canadian Art, The Art Newspaper 
and Arte al Dia International. 

Clintberg told the Journal by 
email that in Montreal, he feels 
constantly challenged. 

“The ground is always shifting in 
this city, whether because of 
switching languages, abruptly in 
conversation or navigating short- 
cuts, so it means that there are 
fewer opportunities for a person to 
make assumptions about what is 


going on” 
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Professor believes music is service 


TRACEY LINDEMAN 


Craig Morrison has taught a lot of 
people about music, but the most 
important lesson he's learned is 
the idea of music as service. 
“Teaching is another passion of 
mine. It's not just that I love this 
subject so I'll teach it — I love 
teaching, and I really believe in 
the education ideal, Morrison 
said. “I'm totally fascinated by my 
subject. And I'm still learning” 
After earning his Master's in 
ethnomusicology at York 
University and moving to 
Montreal in the mid-1980s, 
Morrison noticed that McGill was 
offering a history of jazz class. He 
went to McGill and asked, “If 
youre offering a history of jazz, 
why not a history of rock?” 
Because of his knowledge, cre- 
dentials and nearly 20 years of 
teaching night school and private 
lessons, McGill decided to give it a 
chance. Eventually, his class 
bulged with 300 students and a 
long waiting list. 
By the time he began teaching 
at Concordia in 1997 as a PhD stu- 


dent, hed already taught 10 differ- 


ent courses about the history of 
the blues, folk music, country and 
rockabilly, among others. The 
University of Illinois Press had 
also just published Morrison's 
rockabilly book, Go Cat Gol, in its 
prestigious Music in American 
Life series. 

“So when it came time to put 
[Rock and Roll and its Roots] 
together, I had reams of material? 
he said. 

Situating music in a social con- 
text, he brings in discussions of 
technology, race, class, migration 
and economics within popular 
music from around 1900 to 1965 
Outside the university, he teaches 
private music lessons and group 
classes in people's homes. 

His enthusiasm for music is 
infectious, former student Sarah 
Geledi said. She rearranged her 
schedule around the class, and 
she wasn't disappointed. 

“I felt like a sponge absorbing 
every word he had to say about 
the music,” the Concordia grad- 
uate said. “He has broadened 
my music knowledge more than 
I ever imagined, and I’m hon- 
oured to be able to call him a 
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Stop running and 


KAREN HERLAND 





Jessey Bernstein wants to under- 
stand the factors that positively or 
negatively impact psychological 
wellbeing. Using the workweek as 
a model, she determined 
moments when positive emotions 
were higher, and the times when 
negative emotions were. 

That people felt more positively 
on the weekends might not be a 
huge surprise. That those positive 
feelings were connected to a 
greater sense of autonomy and 
relatedness (connection to oth- 
ers) at times when most people 
are not at work is significant. As a 
motivational psychologist using 
self-determination theory, she 
knows these factors are psycho- 
logically important. 

Bernstein continues to try; to 
explain what positively affects our 
wellbeing. She had been exploring 
the slow movement on/her own as 
a response to the increased levels 
of stress associated with the con- 
ventional North American 
lifestyle. She believes that slowing 
down, which is shown to be con- 
nected to less stress, less illness 
(because of taking sick days) can 
allow a greater chance for related- 
ness, and ultimately, a greater 


sense of self. 

The slow movement developed 
out of the slow food movement 
over the last two decades. In reac- 
tion to fast food, convenience and 
excess, the slow movement advo- 
cates paring down, scaling back 


friend today.” 

For Morrison, it’s a great hon- 
our to combine his love for music 
with his strong sense of commu- 
nity. He plays piano for palliative 
care patients, and also partici- 
pates in Hillbilly Night at the 
Wheel Club on Monday nights. 
His reverence for life and commu- 
nity is something he shares with 
his older brother Brent, who 
taught him the greater value of 
music. 

“From him I got back to the idea 
that music is service. I really real- 
ized that what I was doing was 
service to the community, service 
to humanity, service to myself, 
service to music. 

Morrison said that at the end of 
the day, music and teaching are 
really about the human connec- 
tion. 

“To me it's a real privilege to 
teach music, but I think it could 
be anything, the sharing and en- 
couraging and that passing on of 
knowledge, ideas, nurturing the 
development of the other. These 
are all things that are basically 
excuses for humans to get togeth- 
er and love each other” 


and easing up. 

She quotes slow food guru 
Carlo Perlini’s observation that 
“slowness is choice” In other 


words, evaluate what must be 
done and what you want to be 
doing. “Because you literally have 
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Craig Morrison plays a lap steel guitar at Hillbilly night at the Wheel Club. 
The Monday night event always draws an enthusiastic crowd. 





the time to think about what you 
want. You are able to act 
autonomously, with choices you 
make corresponding to choices 
that are in tune with your authen- 
tic self? 

Bernstein is not against doing 
something quickly, but she stress- 
es the power of making the choice 
about how to do something. 
“There's this premise we have all 
of these things we need to do. But 
we really have to ask why do we 
have to do all these things?” she 
said. 

Bernstein, currently an LTA in 
the Psychology Department, rec- 
ognized the potential benefits of 
the slow movement while still an 
over-achieving grad student in 
Rochester. 

“Tt represented something that 
I value. So I began to evaluate the 
ways it was beneficial’ As a self- 
described “environmentalist” 
Bernstein recognized that taking 
the time to get on her bike instead 
of hopping in the car;had benefits 
for the planet. “The speed at 
which we live has a negative 
impact on the environment’ 

Bernstein does not see the 
movement as blindly reactionary. 
“Im not advocating a return to 
pre-technological times. It’s just 


slow down, psychologist says 


that we don't have to always be 
rushing around. There are bene- 
fits for our health both physical 
and psychological” 

For instance, buying locally 
from small stores instead of the 
convenience of a mall enhances 
relatedness by getting to know 
people in your community. And 
the environment benefits if you 
walk, or at least drive nearby. 

With events like “Take Back 
Your Time Day; the grassroots 
slow movement advocates doing 
one thing at a time and being 
present with people instead of 
always worrying about the next 
thing. “It can be as simple as sit- 
ting and talking to someone face- 
to-face instead of on a cell phone 
while you're doing something 
else? 

Bernstein questions our Soci- 
ety’s premise that®we need to 
always be®preducing more in 
order to accumulate more. It’s a 
philosophy we increasingly instill 
in our children. 

Bernstein would like to explore 
the motivations for these types of 
behaviours further through adult- 
hood. “Why are people always 
running? Is it because they really 
want to, or do they feel they have 
to keep up?” 
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Momentum builds towards rise in tuition 


BARBARA BLACK 
AND KAREN HERLAND 


Political pundits predict that uni- 
versity tuition, frozen at 1992 ley- 
els and now less than half the 
Canadian average, may soon be 
allowed to rise. 

Premier Jean Charest, is mak- 
ing a tuition thaw part of the 
Liberals’ election platform; the 
Action démocratique du Québec 
agrees. However, the Parti 
Québécois would keep tuition at 
roughly $1,668 a year for an 
undergraduate degree. 

Four research-intensive univer- 
sities (McGill, Université de 
Montréal, Sherbrooke and Laval) 


held a news conference Feb. 7 to 
urge the government to provide 
more operating funds. They said 
there will be serious conse- 
quences if everyone, both the stu- 
dents and the taxpayers, doesn’t 
do his part. 

In what may have been a sign of 
the times, former PQ premier 
Lucien Bouchard has warned 
Quebecers that they cannot live 
beyond their means much longer. 
His call for fiscal restraint has 
given rise to the “lucide” move- 
ment, so called because of the 
title of his October 2005 broad- 
side, Pour un Québec lucide. 

President Claude Lajeunesse 
called for higher tuition in his 


presentation to the Quebec par- 
liamentary commission on edu- 
cation last month. 

In an interview with The 
Journal and student media on 
Feb. 9, he said the average 
Canadian university relies on 
tuition for 20 per cent of its rev- 
enue, but in Quebec, tuition cov- 
ers only 9.2 per cent of operating 
costs. This has led to a deficit for 
the Quebec institutions of $400 
million a year. 

President Lajeunesse said that 
Concordia has been able to avoid 
a deficit until just two years ago, 
but at a cost. 

“Whenever I meet students at 
awards ceremonies, athletic or cul- 





tural events and other functions, 
they always raise the same three 
points with me: classes are too 
large, rooms are not kept clean and 
the libraries are not open enough 
hours, and are not equipped with 
enough computers’ 

President Lajeunesse said that 
lifting the tuition freeze and 
bringing tuition to national aver- 
ages would allow Concordia to 
hire more faculty, employ a larger 
maintenance staff and improve 
library resources. 

Lajeunesse pointed to a recent 
report from the Montreal 
Economic Institute that demon- 
strated that although Quebec 
tuitions have remained frozen 


over the last decade (which actu- 
ally works out to a decrease, since 
the frozen amount has not kept 
pace with inflation) it has not 
necessarily affected enrolment. 

The percentage of 20- and 21- 
year-olds in Quebec enrolling in 
university was about 20 per cent 
in 2000, about average for Canada. 

Meanwhile, Nova Scotia, with 
the highest tuition rates in the 
country, also had the highest level 
of enrolments, at well over 30 per 
cent. 

“Tuition is not the driving fac- 
tor in determining enrolment,’ he 
concluded. 

(For the full interview, go to 
news.concordia.ca.) 


Freeze or thaw: students views differ on tuition 


Khaleed Juma 
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» Hugues Mousseau 


Thierry Harris sampled student 
opinion on the tuition freeze. 
Khaleed Juma, CSU presi- 
dent 

Every dollar students put direct- 
ly into their education in the 
form of tuition fees is a dollar 
lost from government funding. 

Many people come to Quebec 

specifically for education, 
[which] brings more to this 
province than most people imag- 
ine. I am the future of this coun- 
try. It's time for the country to 
make education a priority. 
Aleem Mohummed, presi- 
dent of CASA (business) 
We support an increase, but only 
to the rate of inflation, which is 
about 3 to 4 percent, not to 
$5,000, which nobody would be 
able to pay. 

Quebec tuition is cheaper than 
that of any other province in 
Canada. The government pro- 
vides aid for financially strapped 
students. Banks still give loans to 
students, and the interest on 
those loans is tax-deductible. 

Education is a right but it is 
also a privilege. With increased 
funding [through tuition], stu- 
dents would benefit from better 
facilities and a better education. 
Ayaz Kassam, president of 
the ECA (engineering and 
computer science) 

It all depends. Our faculty is 
quite divided on what the gov- 
ernment will do. If they lift the 
freeze and keep the funding the 
same or even increase it, we 
could hire faculty members, get 
better labs and better space. The 
better education you have the 
better workforce you are going to 
have, [and] the more prosperity 


the region or the country could 
have. 

Graduate studies can receive 
funds directly from the federal 
government or through research 
grants, [but] at the undergradu- 
ate level we still have very 
cramped classes, so we need 
more money. Personally, I think 
that 9 per cent of funding [provid- 
ed by tuition] is low and I think it 
should go up, but I would hate to 
see [it rise past 15 per cent] 
Hugues Mousseau , second- 
year MBA student 
Students have to realize that 
postsecondary education is an 
investment in their future and 
society's future. Many students 
can pay higher tuition. Lifting 
the freeze will enable govern- 
ments to offer higher bursaries 
and loans to students in need. 


Abdi Kadir Mohamed, 
political science, minor in 
sociology 


Quebecers pay a lot of taxes. If 
you raise [tuition] you will have a 
whole generation in debt. You 
could work 20, 30 years just to 
pay it. The standard of living 
would go down; you could have 
depression, suicides. 

Instead of having students pay 
more, they should tax liquor 
companies, companies that have 
high emissions of toxic chemi- 
cals into the environment. 
Simon Halpin, third-year 
communications and jour- 
nalism 
I would not have come back to 
university unless it was in 
Quebec, because schools are so 
cheap. I even postponed it for 
one year because I could qualify 
as a Quebec resident and ‘not 


have to pay out-of-province fees. 

I think Lucien Bouchard said 
something good last year. He 
talked about taking away the 
tuition freeze and restructuring 
the student loan repayment pro- 
gram depending of the type of 
degree you got and the type of 
job you got after graduating. If 
they could scale it like that, then 
it's not a lot to ask students to 
assume that kind of debt. 

We are lucky to be paying as 

little as we are. I have friends in 
Ontario that leave school with 
$100,000 of debt. I was really sur- 
prised with the amount of bur- 
saries I got. I'm getting lots of 
money in bursaries because I 
don't make that much money. 
Noah Stewart Ornstein, 
ASFA (arts & science) 
We have seen in other provinces 
that when tuition is raised, fund- 
ing is cut. I think the government 
should provide 100 per cent of 
the funding. A university educa- 
tion benefits not only the indi- 
vidual but also society. 

The Canadian Charter recog- 
nizes our right to an education 
[but] 70 per cent of students 
don't go to university for finan- 
cial reasons. I think the best stu- 
dents should be able to go, not 
[just] the ones who can afford it. 
The system should encourage 
excellence. 

Mina Etezadi, VP Internal 
of ASFA 

If tuition fees [rise], the govern- 
ment will invest less in educa- 
tion. Lifting tuition [puts the 
burden] on students, who are 
already impoverished. We don't 
need this extra financial pres- 
sure. 


Abdi Kadir Mohamed 


Simon Halpin 


Noah Stewart Ornstein 
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Work for credit 


THIERRY HARRIS 


How many undergraduate stu- 
dents can say that they chaired a 
business conference? How many 
others can say that they have a 
year’s full-time work experience 
with a prominent institution 
when they graduate? Meet 
Rizwan Moorji. 

Moorji is pursuing an honours 
degree in economics and a minor 
in business studies. He is also a 
member of the Institute for Co- 
operative Education (co-op). The 
co-op program allows students 
to gain practical work experience 
by working in professional work 
environments. 

“In terms of professional expe- 
rience, you get to see what a real 
work environment is like and 
gain experience in the competi- 
tive world of job hunting,’ Moorji 
said. “It builds your self-esteem. 
You learn how to handle pressure 
situations and conduct yourself 
in an interview.” 

The three-year program offers 
no breaks to students, who are 
either studying full time, or work- 
ing for one of the many compa- 


nies that recruit at Concordia's 
co-op program. 

“There is no summer vacation, 
because you are either working 
or in school, Moorji said. 

Students receive credit for 
their work terms and must 
write a detailed report about 
their experiences, a process he 


called “very stressful and 
tedious.” 
Why would anybody put him- 


self through it? For one thing, 
the work experience offers great 
networking opportunities to 
secure jobs once students grad- 
uate. Also, the projects are often 
challenging and enriching for 
the student and the community 
in general. 

“Do it if your program has it; 
advised Moorji. “Be prepared to 
work really hard. Keep your 
grades up high and be competi- 
tive. It's worth it” 

Moorji's job this semester is to 
organize the Sustainable Business 
Conference (SBC). His employer is 
Concordia University. The confer- 
ence, now in its third year, is part 
of the Sustainable Concordia 
Festival, to be held from Feb. 27 to 


March 2. 

This year's theme is Money 
Talks! It is designed to challenge 
the conventional models of busi- 
ness management by exploring 
successful, sustainable and inno- 
vative alternatives. 

The daylong conference March 
2 in the D.B. Clarke Theatre will 
include presentations and 
roundtable discussions with 
speakers from the north-eastern 
United States, Quebec and 
Ontario. A wine and cheese will 
be held during lunchtime on the 
seventh floor of the Hall Building. 

The Desjardins Group is a 
partner in the event, and internal 
sponsors, from the President's 
office to the Marketing 
Commun-ications Department, 
are helping put it together. 

“We also have an advisory 
committee who help us make 
decisions, Concordia profession- 
als and students who believe in 
us and this conference,” Moorji 
said. 

Approximately 350 partici- 
pants are expected, most of them 
from Concordia and other educa- 
tional institutions in the area. 
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Rizwan Moorji is using his co-op experience to run Concordia’s third 
annual sustainable business conference. 


The conference prides itself on 
being carbon-neutral by using 
100 per cent post-consumer 
waste paper, supporting local 
companies, using bulk products 


for refreshments, choosing an 
environmentally friendly menu 
and fair trade coffee. 

“We try our best to be as sus- 
tainable as we can; Moorji said. 





Students, employers and university work together for co-op success 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Although the offices have just 
changed, Concordia’s Institute for 
Co-operative Education has been 
around for 25 years. 

At a ribbon-cutting ceremony 
last week, guests could explore the 
new space on the third floor of the 
BE building, on Guy just below Ste. 
Catherine St. The co-op now has 


more space, and more windows. 

“I'm so glad to see students, 
employers and faculty, the three 
sides of this fantastic triangle, 
said Institute Director Christine 
Webb. 

The program has been around 
long enough that former co-op 
students are now hiring current 
ones. 

“At Alcan, we've even had a situ- 


ation where a former student 
hired a student who went on to 
work at the company and hire 
another co-op student; said 
Louise Lalonde, Co-op Program 
Coordinator. 

Co-op students alternate aca- 
demic terms with work terms in 
relevant businesses, industries or 
services. Over the course of a 
degree, they gain about one full 





Christine Webb, Director of the Institute for Co-operative Education, officially opened their new digs on the 
third floor of the BE building on Feb. 15. 
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year of experience that is directly 
related to their area of study. 

Audrey Sylvain, a marketing stu- 
dent, has completed three of four 
work terms. She said the co-op 
program appealed to her because 
“it allows me to look at different 
ways I can use my degree before I 
graduate? 

Her first placement at a not-for- 
profit was a completely different 
experience from her second at an 
insurance company and her third 
placement at Concordia. “It helps 
you find out what you like, what 
you don’t like, what your strengths 
are, and what you need to 
improve.” 

Co-operative education is a col- 
laborative partnership between 
the university, the employer and 
the student. “Our success is 99 per 
cent based on building these rela- 
tionships’ explained Webb. 
“There are employer reps who 
change companies, and the first 
thing they do at the new firm is 
call us’ 

At Concordia, co-op is an 
option in nearly 30 undergraduate 
programs and a handful of gradu- 
ate programs. Expansion to the 
graduate level was implemented 
over the last five years in response 
to demand from industry. About 


1,000 students over the universi- 
ty’s four faculties avail themselves 
of the Institute and its services. 

“There is great value added for 
the students; Lalonde said. The 
Institute provides courses and 
training sessions for students so 
they not only graduate with expe- 
rience, but also with well-devel- 
oped job search and interviewing 
skills. 

She pointed out that some stu- 
dents require more support than 
others. “Sometimes you think, “Oh, 
my goodness, this one really needs 
help!’ but these students are usual- 
ly our most exciting successes. 

The co-operative education 
movement is now 100 years old. It 
was started in 1906 by Herman 
Schneider, an engineering profes- 
sor at the University of Cincinnati, 
who decided his students were 
graduating without a real appreci- 
ation for the practical application 
of their studies. 

Today, more than 75,000 stu- 
dents participate in co-op pro- 
grams in over 80 Canadian post- 
secondary institutions. 

For more information about the 
Institute for Co-operative 
Education visit the web site at 
www.co-op.concordia.ca 

With files from Karen Herland 
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Bridge takes prof far 


BARBARA BLACK 


Boris Baran spent part of spring 
break playing bridge in Iceland — 
top-flight competitive bridge. 

Baran, who has taught com- 
puter information systems in the 
JMSB for 25 years, is a “grand life 
master” in a card game played by 
hundreds of thousands of people 
around the world. 

Contract bridge, usually just 
called bridge, is such a richly 
absorbing pastime that it brings 
people together (and sometimes 
drives them apart). It can keep 
people up for hours. It probably 
keeps Alzheimer’s at bay. 

Much as it saddens Baran to 
admit it, you no longer see stu- 
dents playing bridge on a univer- 
sity campus. That’s where most 
bridge players got their start. 

“In those days, there were no 
computers, and no internet. We 
had a lot of time on our hands, 
Baran recalled in a phone inter- 
view just before he took off for 
Reykjavik. 

“When I was at McGill, I played 
hearts for money. I won so much 
nobody would play with me. So I 
started watching people playing 
bridge. One day they asked me to 


sit in, and the rest is history.” 

Baran has played games all 
over the world. “This is my third 
time at the tournament in 
Iceland. When youre invited, 
they cover all your expenses. I’ve 
been to China three times and to 
Europe 10 to 15 times. I've played 
all over North America, including 
Las Vegas. A professional bridge 
player can travel 52 weeks a year? 

It’s not the prize money that 
interests him. The prize in the 
Iceland tournament is only 
$5,000. It’s the love of the game, a 
passion shared with thousands 
who love the combination of skill, 
logic and luck, the endless possi- 
bilities, the intellectual chal- 
lenge. 

Like others of his calibre, Baran 
has a nice sideline playing with 
wealthy people; he didn’t say 
whom. Bill Gates, Warren Buffett 
and lesser billionaires and mil- 
lionaires love playing bridge so 
much they pay top players to play 
with them. 

Bridge is played with two sets 
of partners sitting opposite each 
other at a table. The pack of cards 
is dealt, and the players start by 
bidding, or stating how many 
tricks, or rounds of cards, they 





Prof on stage: Aviation Management professor Isabelle Dostaler is 
singing: “| need some good luck / | need a best friend. . . / | need a vision, 
religion /The right to be silent/ And then to be heard. . ." She was one of 
the featured entertainers when the graduate students association of the 
JMSB held their Chinese New Year's Dinner on Feb. 9. More than 300 
attended the popular annual party at a restaurant in Chinatown. 
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will win; that’s the contract. Then 
the play begins, with one player's 
cards displayed face up on the 
table (called the “dummy’”). At the 
end of the play, the tricks are 
counted in the form of a score. 
Bridge can be played in tourna- 
ments, with many players, which 
makes it an enormously popular 
pastime. 

“The game has evolved dra- 
matically; Baran said. “You have 
to be armed with all the bidding 
conventions and treatments that 
have developed over the years, 
and be ready to play against your 
opponents’ system, too” 

He's excited by the possibili- 
ties opened up by online bridge. 
A friend of his developed a popu- 
lar software program called 
Bridge Basic Online. Baran says 
that because the bridge vocabu- 
lary is so minimal, people can 
play one another around the 
world without speaking the 
same language. 

Baran’s partner of many years, 
Mark Molson, died suddenly on a 
golf course in January 2006. He 
was only 56. They had played in 
many championship tourna- 
ments together, and were consid- 
ered Canada's foremost bridge 





Hands like this are being played for prizes all around the world. 


partnership. They won the world 
championship in 2002. Fittingly, 
it was played in Montreal. 
Molson’s obituary in the Globe 
and Mail said top class bridge is 
not a game you learn by reading 
books or taking lessons, but by 
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practice. 

“It takes 10 years of dedicated 
play to reach the level of medioc- 
rity in bridge’ Baran told the 
Globe. “Once players reach that 
level, most of them seldom get 
any better” 





Credit where it’s due 


KAREN HERLAND 


The Continuing Education pro- 
gram’s town hall allowed students, 
faculty and administrators to dis- 
cuss the possibility of offering 
credits towards a Concordia 
degree and other tools that might 
change students’ relationship to 
the university. 

Ostensibly intended to solicit 
student proposals for new courses 
and programs (a feature already 
available at the website, concor- 
dia.ca/conted/), the discussion 
covered a wide range of topics, not 
least of which was the program's 
future integration in the School of 
“General Studies”, proposed some 
18 months ago. 

The Feb. 20 session began with 
a presentation by Cont Ed director 
Murray Sang on the evolution of 
the program. The primarily busi- 
ness-driven program focuses on 
practical education of interest to 
potential employers. Now, there 
are personal interest courses, 
online courses and there will like- 
ly be more credit courses added, 
administered by the appropriate 
faculties, when the School of 
“General Studies” is established. 

“As a non-credit program, we are 


entirely self-financing’ Sang 
explained. “We do not benefit from 
provincial transfer funding, but we 
are also not tied to government 

This distinction, and its implica- 
tions, became a major focus of dis- 
cussion. Some students felt that 
they would gain a better sense of 
belonging, and access to the 
libraries and other services, if they 
had student ID cards. Sang point- 
ed out that many of those services 
are paid for by student fees, not 
charged to Cont Ed students. 

Students also raised the possi- 
bility of converting three certifi- 
cates into a bachelor degree — the 
number of courses is equivalent, 
and this is already done in some 
francophone universities. Stud- 
ents felt this would also acknowl- 
edge the effort they make attend- 
ing courses in addition to their 
work schedules. 

Sang explained that creating 
degree equivalencies would 
require internal decisions at the 
Senate level, and government 
accreditation. The entry require- 
ments (language skills, or prereq- 
uisites) might also change. 

Now, with over 6,000 students 
taking an average of 2.2 courses 
per academic year, the program 


serves as skill-builder for those 
without a university degree (only 
about a third of the centre's stu- 
dents have a degree) and an 
opportunity to access the educa- 
tion system for those arriving 
from other countries with little or 
no English or French (about 30 per 
cent of students are from abroad, 
Sang said). 

Faculty member Robert Soroka 
pointed out that the courses them- 
selves might change. “Iteach MBA, 
undergrad, non-credit and CEGEP 
and the product is very different. 

“Non-credit courses eliminate 
the theoretical and are intended 
to make you more productive in 
the work environment’ 

Lance Evoy, of Cont Ed's 
Institute for Management and 
Community Development, facili- 
tated the discussion and summed 
up the situation by saying, “The 
sum of the parts should be greater 
than the whole. A combination of 
credit and non-credit opportuni- 
ties will mean different doors for 
different needs: 

Increasing the periods when 
intensive courses are offered, 
offering courses on every second 
weekend and other scheduling 
adjustments were also raised. 
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Blueprints for Change 


The Sir George Williams campus will host a series of events, workshops, screenings and 
speeches for the 2007 Sustainability festival from Feb. 27 to March 1 (See page 9 for details on 
the March 2 Money Talks component). 


The conference will also launch the results of Concordia’s second sustainability audit, outlin- 
ing where we are and what we can still achieve. 


From the opening gala on Feb. 26 through to discussions hosted by the University of the Streets 
Café and a special awards ceremony, there is sure to be something for everyone. Full details 
are available at: sustainability.concordia.ca/sustainfest/ 


Harvey Shulman Memorial Lecture 


Edward Breuer, of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, will give a lecture on “Friendship and 
Its Discontents: Germans, Jews, and the Enlightenment” on March 15 in Room H-937, starting 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Breuer was a Montrealer who acquired his BA with distinction in the Liberal Arts College and 


the Department of Religion (Judaic Studies). This is the inaugural lecture given by the College 
in memory of Harvey Shulman, one of its founders, who died in December 2005 


Jewish studies graduate awards 


The Concordia Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies offers awards and fellowships to 
Concordia students up to the value of $7,500 for MA or PhD study. The application deadline is 
April 30. Forms may be downloaded from www.concordia.ca/jchair. 


Chief Returning Officer for GSA 


The Dean of Students Office seeks applications for a CRO for the Graduate Students 
Association, which is holding their election of officers for 2007-08. 


This is a paid position. You are asked to apply with a cover letter and CV in a sealed envelope 


to the attention of: Louyse Lussier, Dean of Students Office, S-H 637-06. The deadline for appli- 
cations is Wednesday, March 7, at 4 p.m. 


Awards for student life 


Do you know a student who deserves a pat on the back for leadership and contributing to life 
at Concordia? 


Deadlines are fast approaching for the special prizes at Spring Convocation. These include the 
Concordia Medal, Malone Medal, O’Brien Medal, Lieutenant-Governor’s Award, Stanley G. 
French Medal, and the First Graduating Class Award. The deadline for nominations is March 
30. More information can be obtained from Huguette Albert, in the office of the Registrar. 


The Outstanding Contribution Awards are awarded by the Concordia Council on Student Life. 
The deadline is March 19 at 5 p.m. For information, contact Beverley-Ann Morris , ext. 5262. 


Jesus in Hollywood 


A lecture on “Jesus the Jew: A View From Hollywood” will be given by Adele Reinhartz, of the 
University of Ottawa, on March 1, from 2:45 to 4 p.m., in Room 620 of the Hall Building. 


This talk will include film clips to illustrate the ambivalence of commercial cinema toward 
Jesus’ Jewish identity. Sponsored by the Concordia Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies. 


Spirit of Inquiry 


Have you got a new idea for engaging and retaining the interest of students? 

Presentations are invited for the “Spirit of Inquiry: Developing Critical Thinking, Creativity 
and Community”, the McGraw-Hill Ryerson National Conference Teaching, Learning and 
Technology Conference on May 14 and15 


The deadline for submitting proposals is Friday, March 16, and registration starts March 1. For 
more information, please visit the website www.mcgrawhill.ca/events/index.php or spirit-of- 
inquiry.concordia.ca. 


MFA at the Parisian Laundry 


The annual show of work by Master's of Fine Arts students will run March 8 to 24 at the 
Parisian Laundry, the art gallery near Lionel Groulx métro station. Right now, there's a show 
there by Fine Arts professor Jean Bélisle. 


Writing/Staging AIDS 


Author, playwright and associate professor Sarah Schulman will be presenting a special work- 
shop for students interested in producing creative work around HIV/AIDS and sexuality. The 
workshop will be held March 2 from 2-5 p.m. in FB 449, Interested students must register at 
schulmanvisit@gmail.com by Feb. 26 with their program of study, contact information and a 
100-word statement of intent. Those interested in hearing Schulman speak are invited to her 
lecture in H-110 on March 1 at 6 p.m. 


Speaker on organizational development 


On March 16, Steven Appelbaum, Research Chair in Organizational Development, will present 
a talk by Ramkrishnan V. Tenkasi, Professor of Organizational Development and Change at 
Benedictine University, in Chicago. Its title is “Where did India’s Capabilities in the Software 
Industry Come From? A Story of Large Scale Change,’ and it will be given in Room 302 of the 
Guy Metro Building from 2 to 4 p.m. It will be preceded by a morning session with MSc and 
PhD students. 





Art Matters presents 120 student artists across the city 


SHELAGH PEDEN 





Even the most ardent art lovers may 
find themselves overwhelmed with 
choices when Art Matters opens 
next week. In its seventh year, Art 
Matters is the largest student-run 
art exhibition in Canada, showcas- 
ing the work of over 120 emerging 
artists in 19 venues across the city. 

Although more than 350 submis- 
sions from Concordia students were 
received by the organizers, breaking 
all previous records for the festival, 
the number of events and venues 
have been limited to maintain high- 
quality installations and to make 
sure it doesn't get out of hand. 

Held over 17 days, from March 2 
to 18, there is a plethora of events to 
choose from. Each event groups 
similar themes with a variety of 


media used to explore these 
themes. 

The Friendly Fire exhibit at Art 
Mar promises to be interesting 
with the use of print media, pho- 
tography, fibres, sculpture, video, 
painting, drawing and even gar- 
dening to explore how we deal 
with vast social, economic and 
political structures. 

Force Fields invites you to join 10 
artists as they explore the bound- 
aries of personal space and test the 
limits of the conventional exhibition 
through installations. Force Fields 
will be held at the Long Hall, an 
artist-run gallery that doubles as 
home to artists Vanessa Yanow and 
John Tinholt. In Dine with Me, Raed 
Moussa actually prepares a meal for 
consumption by attendees. RSVPs 
are necessary for this performance. 


Nuit blanche is an annual all- 
night cultural festival that takes 
place in cities across the world. 
This year, Art Matters is collabo- 
rating with Nuit blanche to pres- 
ent Get a Life at the Darling 
Foundry. This group exhibit on 
existentialist angst runs from 
Feb. 28 to March 15, with special 
performances opening night. 

If youre closing bars on the 
weekends of March 8 to 11 and 
March 15 to 18, stroll past La 
Centrale after 7 p.m. and before 4 
a.m. to see an hour-long loop of 
photo- and video-based work by 
female artists entitled Les 
Nocturnelles - Ladies of the Night. 

Every exhibit is free and open 
to the public. More information 
and full program available at art- 
matters.concordia.ca 
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My Father and/ is a photographic series by Laurie Kang about her dysfunc- 
tional relationship with her father. Together, they perform and ‘play’ 
their relationship in a constructed environment. 
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Newbies made playoffs 


RYAN SZPORER 


An outstanding second half of the 
season for the men’s hockey team 
culminated in a berth in the play- 
offs for the young Stingers squad. 
Although Concordia fell two 
games to one to McGill in the first 
round, the team showed its fight- 
ing spirit in a 6-5 comeback victo- 
ry in game two of the playoff series 
at home. 

“In the third period, the boys 
believed inside and we came out 
as a team; said Stingers forward 
Michael Halitzki following the vic- 
tory, in which the Stingers came 
back from a 5-2 third-period 
deficit to beat McGill, the coun- 
try’s ninth-ranked team. 

“We fought through and man- 
aged to tie it up. And in overtime, 
we were fortunate enough to get a 
lucky bounce.” Jesse Goodsell 
scored the game-winner five min- 
utes into the extra frame. 

The Stingers eventually lost the 
series, dropping an 8-0 decision 
two nights later at McGill's 
McConnell Arena, but just the 








Sos 


The Stingers’ Ron Smith, in white, versus McGill Redmen’s Mathieu Leclerc 
in game 2 of the playoffs on Feb. 16, which Concordia won 6-5 in 0/T. 


thought of Concordia making the 
playoffs would have raised eye- 
brows just a few weeks before. 
With the additions at the new 
year of Alex Ward and Brett 


Beauchamp on defence and 
Rémi Tremblay, Dmitri Toupikov 
and David Turcotte up front, the 
Stingers began January with 15 
first-year players on their roster. 





DAWN WISEMAN 





Mich Sardella (Administrator, 
Design and Computation Arts) 
said that when most of the Fine 
Arts Faculty moved into new facil- 
ities in the EV Building, “the idea 
was to come together; both pro- 
fessionally and physically. 

One of the unifying steps was to 
integrate shared technical space 
for both the studio and design 
arts programs. The massive facili- 
ty, which takes up a good part of 
the EV eighth floor, is called the 
Visual Arts Technical Centre or 
VATC. 

VATC contains everything stu- 
dents and faculty could ever need 
to build with and manipulate 
wood, metal and plastics. 

In the wood rooms, there are 
hand tools, as well as table saws, 


| lathes, routers and a vented area 
| for sanding. There’s even a CNC 


milling machine run by computer. 

Senior Technician Andrzej 
Krysztofowicz explained that stu- 
dents prepare their designs in 
AutoCAD, then mount wood or 
plastic into the machine that cuts 
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The average age on the team is 
just under 22 years of age. All 
this, and Concordia still man- 
aged to clinch a playoff berth 
going 3-1-1-1 in the final six 
games to beat out Royal Military 
College for the final spot. The 
one tie came at the expense of 
the nationally ranked Redmen, 
who, in comparison, have only 
six first-year players. 

“Guys graduate and move on; 
said McGill head coach Martin 
Raymond. “That's the whole pur- 
pose of us being here — to gradu- 
ate kids and have other kids get an 
opportunity to learn and grow 
through not only their academics 
but through sports’ 

Concordia head coach Kevin 
Figsby said that with the excep- 
tion of the perennial favourites, 
the University of Alberta Golden 
Bears, a team may one year find 
themselves in a position to win a 
championship and never get back 
again. 

Last year the Stingers had a 
wealth of wisdom in their locker- 
room, with eight players set to 
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State of the (fine) art is a techie playground 


shapes to exacting specifications. 
One student produced a maga- 
zine rack where wooden dowels 
fit so precisely in their holes that 
“they can't be budged.” 

The metal rooms contain high- 
tech machinery for cutting, weld- 
ing, molding and bending metal 
into any shape imaginable. Again, 
many machines are linked to 


Students can use the 3D scanner to produce layered prototypes of objects. 


computers for precision and 
repeat operations. 

Then there is the Rapid 
Prototyping Room (RPR), which 
Krysztafuwicz called “the highest 
end of fine arts facilities ever, at 
least in terms of technology’ 

At first glance, the RPR doesn't 
look nearly as interesting as the 
wood or metal working areas. It’s 


a plain white room with a tile 
floor and a few boxlike machines 
sitting around on counter tops. 
The most interesting-looking 
item is a mechanical arm. 

“Tt allows for 3D scanning of 
fairly large objects; Krysztofowicz 
explained. The arm is linked to a 
computer that can measure the 
precise position of the sensor at 
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graduate. Still, they barely made 
the playoffs and then made a 
hasty first-round exit. Figsby 
attributed that failure to a differ- 
ence in age between the older 
players and the younger ones. 

One of those who contributed 
the most is Toupikov. He missed 
an entire season of playing profes- 
sionally in the United Hockey 
League just so that he would be 
allowed to play university hockey 
from January onward. 

“[I bring] a bit of help hopefully 
to the front, hopefully a bit of lead- 
ership that I can provide; said 
Toupikov, who scored eight points 
in 12 games. “There's talent, there's 
size, and there's stuff to work 
with” 

Figsby acknowledged that the 
team has potential. These Stingers 
have the necessary chemistry to 
be able to redeem themselves, at 
least in a few years’ time. 

“My philosophy is I'm building 
a program. I’m not just building 
one team,’ Figsby said. “One of 
these years we're going to win a 
national championship,” 


its tip. Users draw a grid on the 


surface of the object to be | 
scanned, then touch the sensor to | 
key points on the grid. The com- | 
puter tracks each point, creatinga | 


digital map from the changes in 
position between adjacent points. 
The resulting image is a 3D wire- 
frame model that can be manipu- 
lated with programs like Form Z, 
Maya or 3D Studio. 

With smaller objects, the scan- 
ning process is even simpler. The 
object is simply placed inside the 
3D laser scanner, and scanned at 
the push of a button. 

When these two machines are 
paired with the 3D printer expect- 
ed early this year, users will be 
able to scan an object, change it 
and then print the new three 








dimensional prototype in layers of | 


plastic or starch. 

While the potential uses raise 
interesting questions about 
copyright issues, Krysztofowicz 


is thrilled with the technology | 
and its capabilities. “It’s the ulti- | 
mate in reverse engineering; he | 


said, “and the engineers wish 
they had one,” 





